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FARM “SITUATION 


ECONO'TC ACTIVITY SLACKENS. PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS DECLINE; PRICES OF NON-FARM 
PRODUCTS DO NOT : 


Although economic activity continues at a high level, there has been some easing 
off from earlier records. Industrial production has slackened a little, partly 
reflecting reduced demand for some consumer goods. Unemployment rose more sharply 
from December to January than in any month since the end of the war. Employment, 
after a somewhat more than seasonal drop, was still higher than in January 19468. 
Since mid-August, prices of farm products have dropped 6 percent and foods 15 per= 
cent, but the index of non-agricultural commodities has been practically unchanged, 
Demand and Price Situation, Feb. 13, 1949, p. 1. 


(Keyserling, one of the President's economic advisers, noted that industrial . 
prices have risen much more than farm prices since 1946; that a weakness in eco- 
nomic picture might develop because of this situation. ) 


The business news continues to give evidence of hesitation and slackening...Hopes . 
of a substantial increase in new orders after the holidays have not been realized, 
although there have been some good reports. It would be premature to characterize 
as "general" a recession which is not cutting production of steel or, with very 
minor exceptions, of automobiles, utility and railway equipment, or of most non=— 
ferrous metals, . ae 
Monthly Letter of National City Bank of New York, February 1949, p.l. 


COTELOM LINT 
MILL MARGINS NOW ONLY HALF WHAT THEY WERE YEAR AGO 


Cotton mill margins (difference between cloth prices and raw cotton prices) have 
dropped 50 percent since a year ago. Cotton prices have been rising during the 
last three months, ~ , 


| 
} 


Table 1.— Prices of raw cotton, rayon staple and cotton 
fabrics, and cotton mill margins in cents. 


Ci) ee hs sFeb. Ld; dane : Det. : Jan. sAverage 
Pe er : 1949 : 1949 : 1948 : 1948 : 1945 
Cotton, Middling 15/16" . : : : pA : 
delivered, at mills, Tbs.....c... ees eee et 54036 ¢ 34.15 : 53.74 3 36.45 & 23.76 
Rayon, viscose staple, : : : ; : 
GUE CAIeUE prod. d/ 9. Dp Se he an Be sien H Bese. SR, 90) 152. 90K S204 F 62,26 
Cotton fabrics, average 17 constructions, : : : : ’ 
Price for cloth from 1 lb. of cotton 2/.: - : 65.04 : 65.78 : 99.25 : 43.21 
MULE Mafgitl 5/) 2... 00+ newer re 99 9G 2 + Tiny Be ry bs BR 0 78n 3035 eBOalt,, 64051 03 90.6 
Shee ting §. S78 4400, yds S/o oe ole esis eens ee 2 16550, 3.16.50, 4%, 26850 2 22/502 21.80 


Osnabure, SG! 2055, yd. 2/..seececvescocee? CleeS 3 2125 ¢ 21.25 225425 2 94,89 
Printeloth, 38-1/2" 5.35, yd. 4/c........+ 15,00 : 15.00 : 15.00 + 22.00 : 9,60 


17 Gost to mill of same amount of usable fiber as supplied by oe pound of cotton 
(rayon price x.89). 

2/ Price of approximate quantity of cloth obtainable from a pound of cotton with . 
adjustments for saleable wastes (Cotton Branch, PMA). 

3/ Difference between cloth prices and prices (10-market average) of cotton as~ 

~ sumed to be used in each kind of cloth (Cotton Branch, PMA). 

4/ From Daily Mill Stock Reporter and Daily News Record. 
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TRENDS IN CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS~-1948 FIGURES 


Mill consumption of cotton in 1948 totaled 9,340,000 500—pound bales, about 
500,000 bales less than in 1947, This decline was more than accounted for by a 
drop in exports of cotton goods, which fell off from the equivalent of 
1,429,000 bales in 1947 to the equivalent of 810,000 bales in 1948, It is note 
able that in 1948, the quantity of cotton consumed to make goods for domestia 
U. S. consumers was slightly higher than in 1947, In other words, the decline 
in mill consumption of cotton in 1948 was due to a decline in exports of cotton 
goods, not to a decline in the domestic market. The’ quantity of cotton thus 
"made available for ultimate consumers" per capita was 28.0 pounds in 1948, 
comparing with 28.4 pounds in 1947, an average of 35,2 pounds during 1940-44, 
and £4,8 prewar during 1935-39 (table 4), ee 


As noted in table 2, consumption of fibers by ultimate consumers (mill consunp- 
tion with adjustments for imports and exports of manufactured fiber goods) was 
slightly larger in 1948 than in 1947, with cotton, wool, silk, rayon, other 
synthetics, and jute making gains, but with hard fibers declining. Cotton's 
percentage of total fiber consumption declined further to 57.4 percent, com- 
pared to 58.4 percent in 1947, 65.8 percent in 1940-44, and 60.6 percent in 
1935=39, Rayon's percentage has continuously climbed from 6,2 percent in 1935= 
59 to 14.9 percent in 1948, 


Table 4.— Mill consumption of raw cotton, raw cotton equivalent 
of principal exports and imports of eotton manufactures, 
and approximate quantities of cotton made available for 
ultimate consumers in the United States, 1925~1948 


Se ee ce ee a ee 


Nalendes Mill Cotton manufactures : Available fo 
year * consumotion 2£__raw_ cotton equivalent a consumers L 
Mee: ae Peer : Exports Imports: Total : Per capita 
: 1,000 : 1,000 1,000 7." 1,000 +: Pounds 
‘ bale : bales : bales 5 bales : 
Average: : : : : : 
192 5<29..:; wes | 16,85705.. ws 478.2  : 61.0 +: 6,440.3 ; 26.0 
1930-34 ,....2 “Dy 59745 : 290.5 H 53465 : 9,545.5 ° : 20.6 
1935~39,..%07 (6,834.0. ~: C53 8 9060 . ef a? eB ETS UF 5s 24.8 
1940-44,....£ 10,338.6 ; 27441 OF" MBG A SG SOS DY 3 Shae 
1945. 2/edkaat | OF4R2TOr *; VPA TT 45.8 : 8,964.8 ; 30,8 
1946 2/,. bet (10 ,04853 . us (co eee Sw + 7 B,SSBL7 fs 31.8 
1947 2/gvainks | 9584952" *37 1,420,0 3 -$.8 Steg’ % 8,455.0 : | 28.4 
1348 </g. se | S5640K0 3. 80948 - e7e5 2 8,857,513 Jeago 


ee 


titrate ian Ng 
Bales: are 500-peund..gross bales, 


V/ Mill consumption less raw cotton equivalent of exports of cotton manufac- 
tures and less raw cotton equivalent of imports, 


2/ Data for other than mill consumption a 


re preliminary. 


€ 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION OFF 9 PERCENT 


Mill consumption of cotton during the six months ending August was 9 percent be- 
low the same period last year. Loans on more than 4-1/2 million bales of 1948 
cotton had been made by ©. C, C. as of February 10. December exports of 522,000 
bales were largest since Pep einey 1940, | 

Weekly Cotton Market Review, PMA, Feb. 18, 1949. 


Table 5,— Cotton cmsumption and stocks,.and spindle hours in cotton mills 


— 


> danuary : December : November : January 

cab site: pee Gag nk) A048. vel IOAN ee eee 
Consumption, baleS.....eseeeeceed -674,465 3 680,670 : 685,166 =: 860,202 
Orvhend 1,00 DAIS ay varayesevee, ~~  OgCeU Fe) LO,40l) > o10,0e0 me crane 


Active spindle hours, billions..: : Belay § 8.7 10.8 
Spindle activity, percent of. : : : ts & 
80-hour capacity lise 9 san eA aie sae ie LOAcl. or dior etekean ate pedal) 


V/ Includes activity on fibers other than cotton, totaling 0.6 to 0,7 billion 
spindle hours for each month shown. 
From Census reports, 


INCRE: SED COTTON ACREAGE EXPECTED IN 1949 


The 1949 cotton acreage guessing contest has begun. Everyone is agreed that it 
will be greeter than last year's 83,653,000 acres. Some say 24 million, some 25, 
a few put down e6 million, and sti Ll fewor say $0 million. The Government will 
be requested to support this crop, no matter how much is planted. In the mean- 
time, prices for other farm com .odities have been dropping. 

Cotton Trade Journal, Feb. 11,1949, p.2 
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NEW TYPE COTTON PICKER TO GO ON SALE IN MARCH 


Riley E. Ellis, a Griffin, Georgia machine shop operator, has invented a new me= 
chanical cotton picker, which has been patented in this nation and in foreign - 
countries. The picker is compact, weighing about 650 pounds, and can be attached 
to any tractor, It is said to be able to pick cotton in.areas which other pickers 
have been unable to reach. The machine will pick one and one-fourth acres of cot- 
ton an hour, picking 98 to 99 percent of all cotton. First units of the new 
picker, called the Ellis cotton picker, are expected to be available in March. The 
first machines will be shipped to South America for distribution through estab- 
lished agencies. The machine will be made in Griffin. 

Southern Textile News, Jan. 22, 1949, p. 2. 


A new lint cleaning machine for gins has been developed by Hardwicke-Etter Co., 
Sherman, Texas, in cooperation with engineers of Stoneville Experiment Station. 
Cotton Trade Journal, Feb. 11, 1949, p. 5. 


A new lint cleaner, developed by Continental Gin Co., will be available for the 
1949 season. Field tested since 1%5, it is said to raise the grade one to two 
points. George W. Woodruff, chairman of the Board, said a similar machine now 
has been developed by the U. S. Department of Lorioultures 

Southern Textile News, Feb. 12, 1949, p. 12. 


DANES DEVELOP NEW TYING-IN MACHINE 


Among the many kinds of machinery exported by Denmark is a very interesting lit- 
tle tying machine which can tie over 18,000 knots in an hour, according to an 
article in the current issue of the Danish Foreign Office Journal. It is used 
in weaving mills. Each time a beam of yarn is used up, every thread on it, and 
there may be 20,000 of them, has to be tied to the corresponding thread on the 
new beam. While this work is in progress the loom is idle and gives no output. 
The tying was formerly done by hand, and as the maximum number of knots that © 
could be tiedin an hour was 1,000 to 1,400, it wasted a good deal of time and 
looms were stopped for hours at a time, 

Journal of Commerce, Jan. 17, 1949, p. 10. 


NEW COTTON AND RAMTE MILL TO BE BUILT IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


W. 4, Clayton, president of International Ramie Co., of San Francisco, has an» 
nounced that a new $2 million textile mill, Clayton Textile Mills, will be built 
at Fowler in the San Joaquin Valley. Its 11,616 spindles and 185 looms will 
handle 36,000 pounds of California cotton and 6,COO pounds of ramie a week. Ini- ° 
tial weekly production will be 35,(100 yards of cotton broadeloth and "light \@ 
cloth," 17,500 yards of dress goods, and 4,000 ramie bed sheets. It will employ 
a "Hi-Draft" system invented by Elwin H. Rooney, consultant to International 
Ramie, that can handle both cotton and ramie fiber. All machinery will be built 
on the Pacific Coast Mr, Clayton said comercial growing of ramie in the San 
Joaquin Valley, sponsored by the company, is successful but demand for ramie 
will be so great that large foreign growers have been contacted, 
Wall Street Journal, Jan, 24, 1949, p. 6. 


(Earlier article, see November Survey Notes, made no mention of using cotton, 
Advisability of building looms on the Pacific Coast might be questioned. The 
article said this would be California's first textile mill, which is not the 

case). 


LARGEST COTTON MILL WEST OF MISSISSIPPI EXPANDS 


Largest cotton mill west of the Mississippi is Commander Mills, Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma, The mill has 53,206 spindles and 1,045 looms and recently has ine 
Stalled the continuous peroxide bleaching process, Sheets and pillow cases are . 
made in a sewing department. It is operated by Hesslein & Co., but belongs to 

a trust foundation, It currently isin the midst of a $2 00,000 expansion and 
modernization program, 


Textile Age, Jan. 1949, p. 69. 
TEXTILE MACHTNERY PRODUCTION 10 PERCENT UNDER PEAK YEARS 


Production schedules across the industry were cut during the latter months of 
1948 and continued to decline during the past months. This does not mean that 
there will be further reductions in the immediate future unless there is a dras-~ 
tic decline in new orders. Two principal reasons were given for the end of the 
big boom in textile machinery, (1) the full volume of foreign business which was 
expected as a result indirectly from E.C.A. aid to Western European countries 
failed to fully develop last year, (2) there was.a dry-up of domestic business | 
late in the year as the slump in key textile lines tended to cause mills to hold 
back expansion end improvement plans. Unless there is an unexpectedly broad out- 
flow of money from abroad this year to be Spent on textile equipment, the machin- 
ery industry will get no substantial uplift from this quarter, It is thought, 


cig Mp DN ae 


however, that foreign demand for ECA foodstuffs will decline this year due to | 
larger foreign crops. In that event, more ECA funds could be spent on capital 
goods of which textile machinery will form a large portion. 

Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1949. 


PEPPERELL DISCONTINUES COTTON DIVISICN AT FAL? RIVER PLANT 


Expansion of rayon weaving production at the Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
plant at Fall River, Massachusetts was announced this week. A company statement 
seid the cotton division would be discontinued and rayon and nylon weaving sub- 
stituted. Operations at present are about evenly divided between cotton and .syn- 
thetic fibers, Cotton fabrics now made here will be manufactured in the con= 
pany's mills elsewhere, 

Southern Textile News, Jan. 22, 1949, Pe 5 


OUTPUT PER cues IN COTTON TAXTILE INDUSTRY BELOW PREWAR 


Average hourly earnings in the cotton textile industry were $1.125, highest in 
history, comparing with 68 cents in 1945 and 41 cents in 1940, The industry's 
output per man-hour, is "not only below the 1939 level but also that of 1956." In. 
the latter year, 1. a9 pounds of cotton were consumed per man-hour as compared _ 
with 1,76 pounds during the firstnine months of 1948, a decrease of 6.9 percent. 
During the same period, yards of cloth preduced per man—hour decreased from 10,66 
to 9.426, or about 13 per cent 3 and spindle hours per man-hour decreased from 122.0 
to 120.6, approximately 1 percent, </ FM 
| Cotton Textile Hi-lichts, Jen. 1949, p..le 


(In contrast, according to a study made at SRRL, output of reyon per man-hour in 
the rayon industry is 94 percent greater than in 1939, completely offseting 
greatly increased wage rates.) ; Py ee. 


COTT*G NY PRODUCT S 
COTTON REPORTED JY UNE 10. SILVERFISH 


Experiments have been made by Laibach (Textilber., 1948, 29, 397) in which he 
discloses the reaction of silverfish to cotton, and vi scose, cuprammonium, and 
acetate rayons. The silverfish attacked the viscose and cuprammonium rayon fab-— 
rics but the cotton and acetate remained completely unattacked, even after pro-. 
longed exposure to the silverfish. It was found that by steeping cotton in di-- 
lute acid (hydrochloric acid) produced sufficient change to render the cotton 
edible to the silverfish. Acid-treated cotton fabrics were thus found to be 
susceptible to attack. In some experiments it was found that the minimum acid. 
treatment sufficient to produce the necessary modification of the cotton was a 
steeping for one day at 60° C. in,a mixture of 7 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric: 
acid and 993 cc. of water ; : 
Textile Mercury and Argus, Jan. 14, 1942, Prep SQhe 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY: CHRYSLER TO US® NYLON 


Chrysler Corp. will spend $70,000,000 for textiles this year. They. will use all 
nylon fabric in Chrysler Windsor and New Yorker sedans with nylon-faced materials 
available for interior trim on Chrysler and Plymouth convertibles. Nylon fabrics 
used withstood fade-ometer and frictionaire wear tests which indicate they will 
last the normal lifetime of a car, 


Journal of Commerce, Jan. 28, 1949, p. 14. 


- 8 ~ 
AUTOMOBITE INDUSTRY: FORD ESTIATES $40 ,000 ,000 NEED FOR RAW TEXTILE MATERIALS 


The Ford: Motor Co. will spend approximately 40 million dollars for raw textiles 
during 1949,according to Ray Farough, senior buyer of the company's textile 
group. Approximately the same amount was spent in 1948, About 75 percent will 
be spent on upholstery fabrics alone, The remaining 24 percent will be used in 
buying other essential automobile trim materials such as cotton padding, etc. 
The upholstery fabrics range from 30 to 60 inches in width and the carpet ma- 
terials range from 36 to 54 inches. Woolen fabrics constitute the highest per- 
centage of Ford's textile purchases, which vary in wool content from 60 to 100 
percent according to model, with the balance consisting of nylon, cotton and 
rayon. The company has found that certain percentages of nylon mixed with wool 
impart . better physical properties to its trim material, Such mixtures mean 
longer wear and greater durability, according to Mr. Farough, . 
William Barrow, Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1948, p. lA. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY: GENERAL MOTORS USE OF TEXTILES DISCUSSED 


Fisher. Body Division of General Motors, supplying more than 1,400,000 bodies € 
for all five GM car divisions, used 10,400,000 linear yerds of interior uphol- 
stery fabrics. for closed bodies in 1948 and estimates it will use that amount 
again this year, Top material and interior lining for convertibles amounted to 
1,600,000 linear yards. Interior upholstery includes sidewalls, seat cushions. 
and cushion backs which consist of wool, mohair, nylon, rayon or cotton ,or coms 
binations of two or more of them. Coated cotton fabrics, used as shelf mate- 
rial along the bottom of doors, and for certain decorative purposes, was 
&,700,000 linear yards; headlinings, 4,582,000 linear yards; sheetings, 
5,108,000 linear yards; osnaburg, 1,684,000 linear yerds; truck lining, 
1,295,000 linear yards; narrow laces, used as wind cords, robe cords and deco= 
rative strips, 23,590,000 linear yards, 

Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1948, p. 1l=A. 


BAGS: NET COST OF FLOUR BAGS LESS FOR COTTON THAN FOR PAPER 


Cotton and paper bag prices remained unchanged from January to February, but 
burlap bag prices declined. Comparative prices for new and second-hand bags, 
and differences are show in table 6. It should be noted, however, that a 
price of 4140 per thousand for once-used cotton flour bags is guaranteed by at 
least one dealer in the New York area instead of the $105 shown, which is for 
"bakery run" bags in any kind of condition, The net-cost to the user of using 


ee flour bags thus is $97 per thousand as compared with $104.05 for paper 
ags. 


BAGS: PAPER NOW-HAS 60 PERCENT OF BAKERY FLOUR BAG BUSINESS 


Over 60 percent of all bakery flour in the U.S. is now being packed in paper 
bags, according to Kenneth D, Logier, vice-president of St. Regis Sales Corp, 
Manufacture of multiwall bags for flour jumped from 50 million in 1947 to more 
than 100 million in 1948, with the trend indicating a continued increase. "In- 
dependent tests by impartial laboratories over a long period show that there is 
no detectible difference in the aging qualities of bakery flour packed in paper 
as compared to cotton, jute, or grain sacks." 


Journal of Commerce, Feb. 1, 1949, p.2. 


Difference 3/ ‘ 


a = 
Table 6.~ Midmonth prices of 100-1b, flour bags 


__ (polars s per th thousard ) 
:February: January: Piteuacys Sapiember :  ?February 
: 1949s 1949s 1948 . ¢ .1945 e194) 


Siecle kaeeeinn ee _ O 257 6 00 : 237.00 : 311,50 : 173,50 : 104-80 

DUr ea LW ees os we eevee co aeeesceses 225 Hf 5 ° Rot%eed H £58.95 +4 149.85 4 Llé eau 

TIEN sce 8h ee 5 Teche eves panes? Lite « Lite0o © 10n,b5 2. Bie40 oo. /eaee 
Prices, secondhand, New York 2/ : «3, Payee : i ; 


eee ee 


Bh ici, es A NRT kT Once : 110.00 : 160,00 : 110.00 :: 42,50 
BUPLODs 06: bs ops 0 0p 0 hs 00 0 sen esos 105,00 ° 115,00 : 130.00 ; 130,00 ° 45.20 
| “PAPST ee eerereceeeneeeecrergrosce? 10.00 : Leys ele: 3 20,00 : = : a, 


BOO ee Aa ns ene a eee con 127.00 : 127.00. ty LOL, 50... 63a5Q 9 62980 
Bur laps asses lene tawciens comet ote Le OoSt tf 219.25.0¢¢ lV 05 gerd @d gt Sieee 
PAPCTseessseserororevcseoecraree? L04e05 ; 104,05 ; 88,65 , 87.40; 7285 


1/ Cotton, 37" 4,00 sheeting ‘cut 43"; burlap, ap, 36" 10 oz. cut 43"; paper, 18. x 
~ 4=1/2 x 36-3/4"3 all l.c.l. shipments, From a large. bag manufacturer. 

2/ For bakery run bags as given in Daily Ifill Stock Reporter. 

3/ New prices less second-hand prices. 


BAGS: PROMOTION CAMPAIGN ON COTTON BAGS VERY SUCCESSFUL: RESELRCH OBJECTIVES 
LISTED 


Promotional possibilities in cotton bag fabrics have only been touched, according 
to C. T, Murchison in a speech before the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. Last 
year's canpaign "was and still is a phenomenal achievement which has recaptured 
the market for two or three hundred million yards of cotton goods." He said the 
future for cotton or other materials in bags will depend on how they meet certain 
tests: (1) relative cost, (2) responsiveness to promotion, (3) capacity for im- 
provement, (4) profitableness of material in relation to economic order. 


So great is the need for improvements of scientific research that the Bag Markete 
ing Committee, at its last meeting, called attention to certain.types of re= 
search which should begin immediately, including: (1) tensile strength as related 
to bag requirements; (2) resistance to abra 1sion; (3) factor of thread slippage in 
the handling of certain types of commodities; (4) more study on seam strength; 
and (5) more economical methods and machinery for filling the bags. 


Journal of Commerce, Feb. 16, 1949, pe 14.- 


BAGS: MACY'S, SEARS PUSH ADS FOR RE TCLAIMED COTTON FLOUR BAGS 


Rap dhe Macy Co. will launch a three-month advertising campaign Jan. 1 to establish 
a permanent retail demand for cotton bag towels among housewives in the New York 
area, the National Cotton Council made known here today. At the same time it was 


‘revealed that an advertisement in more than 6,000,''00 Sears, Roebuck & Co. spring 


catalogs will offer house-wives over the nation an opportunity to purchase cotton 
dress print bags by mail order. The once=used cotton flour sacks will be sold in 
units of six, all bags in each unit being identical in pattern and construction, 
The cotton bags will be laundered and will be ready for sewing when the cotton 
thread stitching has been ripped out. Adequate stocks of the six-bag units will 
be maintained at all of the Sears regional mail-order branches and in all retail. 
PUOr ge it ‘was said. 
Journal of Commerce, Dec. 27, 1948, p. lk, 
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BAGS: T.B.M.A. PROMOTION PROGRAM VERY SUCCESSFUL ; 


As a result of T.BeMsA.'sS bag promotion program: (1) The production of bag fab- 
rics and bags has been ‘stepped up heavilyfrom a low reached in the spring of 
1948. In the 37-inch, 4,00-yard sheeting, consumption by bag manufacturers has 
risen steadily since 'the low point‘in May. Figures on this most ‘widely-used 
flour bag fabric reveal that members of Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
have used the following: In May, 3,077,000 yards; in June, 4,015,000 yards; in 
July, 4;426,000; in August, 5,580,000 yards; in September 6,062,000 yards; in: 
October, 6,008,000; and in November, 6,370,000 yards. (2) Large bakers can 
save anywhore from 1¢ to 2¢ per bag because of reduced container cost. (3) The 
processing of bags has become a big industry. Firm prices are offered for 90~ 
day periods. One large processor in the East reports that he handled ® 000,000 to 
&,500,000 more bags last year than ever before and expects to be.5,000,C00 
higher in the next six mmths, (4) Retailers have enjoyed good business han- 
dling reprocessed bags. R. H. Macy & CoO. on a one ad insertion late last year 
-is reported to have sold about 1,000 dozen tea towels (made of flour bag fab- 
rics). On the strength of reorder response the store sterted a new promotion. 
this month. In the period between January 1 and 12 it is understood to have 
Sold some 2,500 dozen towels, 
Journal of Commerce, Jan. 17, 1949, p, 18, 


CLOTHING: CORN PRODUCTS LAUNCHES COTTON PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 


Corn Products Sales Co. is launching a hig advertising campaign to sell Mrs, 
and Miss America on crisp fabrics in cottons, The campaign includes a fashion 
_ Show at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, radio, and 16 magazines. It is calleq 
"Fashion Accent Crisp" and it is said to be designed to set "sales records for 
Starchable cotton textiles, 

: Textile Bulletin, Jan, 1949, p. 37; 


(This campaign is Significant as an effort by a starch producer to 
market by promoting cotton. ) ‘ E © protest its 


CLOTHING: ENGINEERS AND OTHERS NEEDED TO DEVELOP FUNCTIONAL CLOTHING 


In a talk before the 48th annual banquet of the Alumni Association of Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, Dh» .Paul..A. Siple said there have not been many 
engineers, who really know the science of engineering, who have managed to 
“tget Close" to textile engineering, especially the clothing end, During World 
War II, for the first time, physiologists and textile engine=rs "got together ." 
He asked how large a portion of the textile industry had used physiologists to 
determine what Clothing a man really needs, Use of geographers and architects 
also was needed, Paris and now California are strong fashion centers because 


of the year, People in other sections "suffer from the: fashions set by Paris 
and California" because they live in regions of more Severe -climatic changes, 


"Some day there will be enough jj i 
: e gh intelligent people to de i esienine 
adaptable in their perticular areas," — ask ae Rae Ge sestgning 


Ey attige to development of coldeweather Clothing, Dr, Siple pointed out that in 
ay ea ahh ah ak textiles alone would not keep a man warm, Artificial heat 
O 18 required and this creates a problem of distributio fide 
* . . . i" i j vf ; : on 
maya c fliers and trail electric wires after them, he On Sa i ao, CON VAN 


Daily News Record, Jan, Sl, 1949, p, 14, 


c 
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CLOTHING: AVONDALE DEVELOPS ‘SUMIR surT FABRIC 


Avondale is promoting a mrAneteete ator att cottan cord fabric, also said to be 
shrink resistant.. It is treated with American Cyanamid Co.'s "Supersct" resin. 
fais News Record, Jan. 31, 1949, vp. 26. 


ELECTRICAL “AIDUSTRY TO CONTINUE LARGE PURCHASES OF TEXTILES 


More than bi milion dollars orth of Ryisise were used by the General Electric 
Co. during 1948 and comparable purchases are-planned for the present year, the 
company reported, Stating that GE. typifies the electrical industry, a company 
spokesman said that textiles are vital: td the manufacture of hundreds of types 
of electric equipment, electric blankets, and in- making certain types of plas 
tics. Cotton, rayon, linen, nylon, and:glass are the textiles most widely used, 
Largest single use for textiles is in insulation, where the textile supplies the 
necessary wear resistant qualities while: varnish or lacquer provides the insula- 
tion, Cotton cloth, only one form of cotton used by GE,is consumed at a rate of 
millions of yerds a year. Cotton yarn purchased in a single month approximates 
150,800 pounds, Asbestos and cotton tape also are used in large quantity. In a 
Single week nearly a hundred thousand yerds of ‘cloth may be used in covering 
cable. Impregnated with insulating material, the cloth is covered with lead for 
underground installation or with rubber. Miles of cord are used daily as 
braided covering. for. wire and cable. Glass was cited as an example of a mater 
rial which has recently been put to many new applications. Now used as cloth, 
tape, and cord, it is specially suited as insulation on equipment which operates 
at a high temperature, Glass is used in motor windings, in the manufacture of 
magnet wire, and for tying motor windings, "Raw" cotton fiber is used as a re 
inforcement material in plastics,while cotteon cloth is used in making laminated 
plastic sheets, 
Journal of Commerce, Jan. 51, 1949, p, l=A. 


PLASTICS: COTTON STRONG IN LAMINATES 


The big tonnage of laminated plastics. for wertime U.S. has not yet been replaced 
by equivalent peacetime production, Cotton is holding up this field as well or 
better than expected.: Despite the eorly clamor and claims for newer and seem 
ingly more glamorous competitive filler materials (for plastics) cotton will be 
difficult to supplant and possibly. increasingly. zo in the near future, because 
of its ease of. impregnation and its. natural draping or drawing quality, For 
high pressure bearinss, laminated cotton products stand up without softieiting or 
without abrasive ‘action that have attended failures of substitutes. Lighte 
weight muslins "have been found to. be economical and entirely acceptable in 
place of a war-born inorgartic textile in the fabvication of the fabulous 'honey- 
comb! panels for airplane floors: ‘end ‘bulkheads or partitions, Cotton batts that 
have been newly developed with fibers "in random arrangements" and which are 
free of the "thick and thin” characteristics that have been objectionable in 
fiber betts in the past, are highly competitive with glass batts. Laminates are 
being used more heavily for’ textile machinery. “Significantly, the limitations 
of resins now available’rather than a’latk'of desired qualities in textile felt 
ing materials is the first barrier in developing new uses for laminates, 

_ Charles K. Everett. in Journal. of Commerce, January 51, 1949,p.4A. 


SHOES: COTTON'S COMPETITIVE SITUATION IN SHOES DISCUSSED BY N.C.C. 


A total of 118,070 bales of cotton‘were used in shoes in 1947, including 15,999 
in uppers, 62 5190 in linings, 15,130 in oe tet lee ge in laces, and 12,760 in 
thread. ‘Research problems inclule:.; 


* -~12- 


. Breathing qualities.- Statements are made that coated cotton fabrics 
are not suitable like leather for shoe uppers because they lack 
"breathing" qualities, but this is disputed by others who point out 
that cements are used for fastening linings to uppers,and that waxes 
to polish shoes seal the pores. Technical data are needede ~ 

Fraying.- Consumption of coated fabrics in shoes would increase if 
~ fraying could be controlled at reasonable cost, possibly by differ= 
ent weave, 
Special fabrics and weaves.- Fabrics are needed which will not show ° 
weave through coating. Fabrics specifically developed for Vinyl 
resin, rather than for pyroxylin and rubber coatings, as those now 
available, are needed, 
Slipperiness.— Shoe soles of laminated cotton fabrics are said to 
~ have a "heavy" feeling; leather soles slip enough to prevent this, 

Appearance.— Fabrics should be smoother and more lustrous. 

Stability .— ~ A relatively inexpensive nethod for obtaining more stability 

in bleached cotton fabrics used for linings in children shoes is 
seeded, 

Thread.- Strength-bulk ratio should be increased. 

Mildew resistance.— Needed. May soon be available according to trade 

reports. | 
Cotton in the Shoe Industry, Frank A, “icCord and Raymond oo at oa al 
National Cotton Council, September 1948, 


SYTON PRICE REDUCED 
Syton, a chemical aid to spinning, was reduced 25 percent in price in December, 


The new price is 15 cents a pound. 
Textile Age, Jan. 1949, p. 94, 


TIRE FABRIC PRICES UNCHANGED 


Open market tire fabric prices remained unchanged from January to February. 


Table 7.— Prices of cotton and rayon tire fabric, 
February 1 and January 1, 1949 


a ta Th i “? Fabric: Price per pound : Price per Sq. yd. 
Fabric 2. Cord) «:)oweight Oey : PLS? gy 
er ; iper_sq. yd Feb. 1 : Jan, 1 th ne Feb, Ly. Jan, 1 
- : Pounds : Cents : Cents LS Cents +: Cents 
Passenger car tires : : : + : ba 
Cotton Fabric.....: 12/4/2 : wOO Lue! hye ofh- a ft 62 en §62 


» 
Rayon fabrics, P2iveonk6S0/e2: + JOR": £1 CRS hey \eSuel ow By re 45 
Truck tires : : . LE ole, Ae . : 


Guttonifabriaiost 1°12/4/ete wviaBB.tay GOftd wr Dheo uid a wh / 
Rayon fabric......: 1100/2 : wid Hosa. «G9: : 69 : Bo: bes 59 
Rayon fabric. ....3 2200/2 : eGR ads 66 si9°66 : 55 : 53 


1/ No quotation received. 
' Based on: reports ai independent rubber companies for aarti constructions most 
heavily used, 


TIRES: 1949 TRUCK” TTRE REPLACEMENT MARKET. pte ype TO: KEEP fap aor 1948 , _ BUT 
WITH INTENSIFIED COMPETITION. 


"For a year or more truck tire replacement sales have’ been Bains t down, and the 
rough and tumble tempo of selling has been accelerating. Sears and Montgomery 
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Ward were first to cut prices, by 5%, with pceee current catalog offering a 
8.k5 x 20 10-ply tire -at $49. 95 against former "list" of $56.95. Goodrich cut 
prices 1-1/2 to 10% in January but the others in the Big 4 had not followed by 
January 28th, though many of their dealers were absorbing multiple discounts. In 
1948, more than 14 million truck and bus casings were produced, almost double 
the 7.9 million of 1940. About 8 million of the 1948 output was replacements. 
The 1949 replacement market is expected to keep pace with 1948, but with a bat-— 
tle of discounts said: to range up to as high as 31% of the original price. Truck 
and bus tires accounted-.for e4 percent of all rubber used in the nation last 
year and rivaled passenger cur tires in dollar volume. 

Wall Street Journal, Jan. 28, 1949, p. 1. 


TIRE CORD MILL LAYS OFF 250 


Winnsboro, 5, C.—Approximately 250 employees of Winnsboro Mills, textile plant 
of the U. S, Rubber Co., were laid off Jan. 13 for an indefinite period, because. 
of a decrease in the demand for ¢dotton tire cord, Plant Manager M, A. Kirkland 
announced. The curtailment affects only employees of the cotton processing de= 
partment. The rayon processing department, Ustex department, and other depart- 
ments will continue normal operations. "The installation of looms and expansion 
in the production of byproducts at Winnsboro," he promised, "will make it possi- 
bleble to resume full scale operation in the cotton processing department." 
Southern Textile News, Jan. 15, 1949, p. 3. 


UNWOVEN FABRICS: WEST POINT SETS UP NEW DIVISION TO MANUFACTURE 


West Point Manufacturing Co. has set up a new Lantuck Division to manufacture 
"Lantuck' bonded fabric, with Dr. Herschel Cudd as director and Joe Phillips as 
superintendent. Mihile other bonded fabrics have been made in the past, it is 
believed that none yet have approached the unique qualities found in Lantuck," 
This material was developed by the Research Division after an initial ouneye 
a Wellington-Sears. 

Seothorn Textile News, Feb. 5, 1949, p. 9, 


COMPETITIVE MATERIALS 
NO NEW SYNTHETIC FIBERS EMERGED IN 1948. OUTSTANDING DEVELOPYENTS IN TEXTILE 
MACHINERY AND END USES DISCUSSED. 


No complete new fiber, synthetic or otherwise, emerged during 1948. Carbide 
and Carbon Chemical Co, continued its policy of testing the market for Vinyon N 
ana endeavoring to interest manufacturers in spinning this material, but it's 
poor shape stability in hot processing, difficulty of dyeing, and high price 

(of same order as nylon) were drawbacks and no one responded. Orlon was claimed 
by DuPont to have the most silky handle of any synthetic fiber yet developed and, 
in staple form, to have exceptional bulking power,’ high thermal insulation, and 
wrinkle recovery properties; but it is more hydrophonic than nylon, hence dyeing 
presents difficulties which, if not overcome, will inhibit its use. DuPont was 
said to be conducting BE i on Fibre "Yl" (Terylene), but no plans for for produc= 
tion had been announced. American Viscose Corp. announced laboratory-scale pro- 
duction of polyethylene monofilament only in 1948, and is understood to still be 
working on it. A Swiss rayon company announced new types of viscose rayon with 
reduced swelling in water, thought to be modified by a formaldehyde process, 


Machine ry developments included (1) American Visgose's "Filamatic" continu- 
ous spinning process; (2) Pacific Mills' tow-to-top process, to be manufactured 
by Whitin; (3) Warner & Swasey's development of Sulzer loom, stated to require 
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further development before being ready for market. Monsanto Chemical - 1 Co, was 
said to have had a far greater response in Englamd from-their . tSyton™ col colloidal 
silica for use in ‘spinning to produce stronger or less-twisted yarn, than ex~ 
pected. Dan_ River's bonding process was said to have given rayon yarns decreased 
stretch, improved ‘tensile strength, and better adhesion to. nae although it 
was developed primarily tor cottons 


' End-use developments included ° ‘capture by rayon of 25% to 30% of market for 
light—wei ght Suits, steady development ‘of use of nylon for nylon tricot lingerie 
and its use for socks, carpets, and transportation upholstery. In England, 
polyvinyl ¢hloride monofilament was used for upholstery and: Screening. Use of 
glass. fiber for curtains was announced, but brittleness and present impossibilit: 
of dyeing to "other than a few unattractive shades coupled with its inert metal- 
lic. appearance will almost certainly limit its application in this field, and it 
is probably, to industrial uses ‘that it looks for its bigecst market." Bonded 
fabrics came in for less attentich in 1948 than in 1947, but announcements were 
‘nade of machinery to oe the thease: -apphoten two-dimensiunal strength. 

» Hes eR a From a karl split ice report. 


forego GLASS CURTAINS TO CO ON SALE THIS ‘SPRING 


Coronized glass curvains are the iirst fiberglas textiles to be used in the 
home. They will be for sale throu,t:out the country by March or.April. Colors 
are white and ege shell, imparted by inorganic pigments glazed on surface at 
extremely high temperatures. A houscwife can wash a pair and hang them again 
in; 7 minutes. } . . 

a Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1949, p. 4C. 
NYLON SEEN AS IDEAL FIBER FOR GREAT BRITAIN BECAUSE IT CAN BE PRODUCED ENTIRELY 
FRQM DOMESTIC MATERTALS AND REQUIRES NO FOREIGN EXCHANGE . 


"Although the basic nylon inventions were made in the United States, the nylon 
industry, being essentially based on coal by-products , is peculiarly fitted to 
English conditions. Indeed, nylon yarns made in Great Britain, to a greater de- 
gree perhaps than any other "Sekes material, is a British product, and since -it 
is produced entirely from indigenous materials, it is likely to prove singularly 
immune from the vicissitudes of the foreign raw material marks us, while used in 
products for the home and overseas ae kets it earns or seves eae re dollars 
and othsr valuable foreign exchange, . goo aiienmyiny 
Silk Fu sa and Rayer Win? 5.” ag 1948, p. 350": 


NYLON: ALL-NYLON SHIRT ANNOUNCED 


Sherman Shirt Creations, in a double page advertisenent © te Daily News Record, 
announces development of a 100. percent porous nylon shiz*, “st. is said to. be . 
porous enougl. to permit free yaseare: of air in anc: ae eat: ‘to: ld od et iron 
ing. No price is given, 
. Daily. News Reennd Feb. ie 949, ae 1, 


NYOON SHIRTS *. china: yeas 3, haa 8 4 ' 

Sol S, Sherman said he can supply only 5 percent of "tie di sand for sa nylon 
tnirts. He said it is appealing to lower income - ‘bracket. consumers, because in 3 
months time the cost of the shirt, $8. 95, an lags os ‘through saving accrued in 
laundering, 


Journal of Canneeuen Fe De 16, 1949, De 14, 


e 
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NYLON: NO DROP: IN GEESE PRICES FOR PRESENT ~ 


British Nylon. leidhpeeteetyl new: sch Nap ie plant has mgs er FO gol, but 15 rte 
will elapse before it reaches its capacity of 10 million pounds a year. Prices 
will not be cut, nor output expanded, beyond present one-third of capacity, until 
this. summer, ‘The directors pointed Bens that the guesticn. of price and quality 
are dependent on assurance of ..plentiful supplies of raw material, not to be 
reached till completion of Billinghan nylon polymer factory of. Inpe priak Chemical 
Industries,” 

‘Silk Journal & Rayon World, ihe 1948 5 p. 56, 


NYLON: NEW RUG FOR AIRCRAFT ANNOUNCED 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. yesterday reported the successful development 
of a new nylon-faced carpet designed specifically for aircraft installation, 
called Airborne. «-+t».is said to weigh 2.4 pounds -per.square. yard against 3.6 
pounds for other desirable types, and to have extremely high wear.resistance. 
Capital Airlines have already placed a large order... The lighter weight will ree 
sult in a saving of over $7,000 a year per Constellation model ‘plane, based on a 
yearly Speuabine cost of -~l00 per pound of weight per plane, it.was declared. 

’ dey a of vehi ye: wend is, cite pe 15. 


RAYON ‘PRODUCTION PRACHES NEW HIGH oNS i948 


U. S. aaa ha on of rayon totaled 1,124 ai iden seep pS ari with 975 million 
pounds in 1947 and 471 million paninds) in: 1940. Of total U..Si. yarn (excluding 
staple) shipments of 853 million pounds in 1948, 250:million pounds went to tire 
manufacturers, 1Ol million pounds to knit gootis, and 465 million pounds to woven 
goods.. In 1948, for the first time, more acetate yarn was used in woven goods 
than yiscose yarn,.and acetate yam's total for all non-tire uses was about ( 
equal to that of viscose yarn. Total world production of rayon in 1948 was said 
to be 2,450 million: pounds, comparing with 1,398 million pounds in 1945 and a 
peak of 2,817 million pounds in 1941, The united States now accounts for 46 
sigh of world rayon See Aaekgke ,compared to 19 percent in 1940, 


Rayon . Organon, Feb. 1949, p. 17. 
RAYON : ACETATE STAPLE, HITS BUYERS MARKET } 


Producers of.acetate ppnow are having some dif ficulty marketing their product. 
Yet acetate staple capacity is ’expectec:.to expand from.72 million pounds in 
_Nevember to 105 million by July 1949, .Increased capacity is from technological - 
advences by all producers which will accelerate:spinnine speed plus Celanese's 
new Celco plant, Producers are experimenting with new uses including rugs. A 
new vat dye process has-been heme hoped which may be important. 

‘Journal of Commerce, Jan. 11, 1949, p. 14. 


RAYON: USE IN RUBBER INDUSTRY “EXPANDS © 


The place of rayon in mechanical rudber goocs'is fast becoming as well estab- 
lished as in tires. "Normalizing" rayon cord to reduce stretch and predipping 
to promote the, bond. between sthe: fiiter and rubber has'been adapted to rayon with 
gratifying results on V-belts .and rubber hose. Recent development of high speed 
knitting machines .for rubber hose. reinforcement! has made possible use of un- 
dipped rayon cord in several large volume applications such as garden ,auto radi- 
ator, and heater hose, _ barge, LO-ib.: cones of no-twist 2200 denier yarn are 
used for this purpose, Rayon flock is. now being produced in over 20 brilliant 
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colors for application in interior of automobiles; airplanes, and houses, for 
covering jewelry an candy boxes, millinery; shoes; radio cabinets, tables, 
toys, etc., and is now one of tle largest outlets for viscose rayon tow, Viscose 
rayon has found a place in paper making in long+fibered,light weight papers pos- 
sessing excellent filtering, absorbent, and transparent qualities. High-tenacity 
rayon also is being used as a reinforcing network between two sheets of heavy 
kraft paper which is glued together, thus increasing bursting strength and tear 
resistance. Use of fine denier, long staple, crimped viscose as a carrier _yarn 
for asbestos began dur ing the last few months. 

~ Oe 4a go Howard E, Shearer, American Viscose Corporation 

in Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1949, p. Cl. 


RAYON: NEW PROCESS FOR MAKING RIBBONS DEVELOPED 


A Luton, England firm has invented a process for ribbon making which may revolu- 
ticnize the ribbon industry. Making ribbons from thermoplastic textile fabrics 
such as acetate and nylon now amounts to 12 million yards annually, 90 percent 
of which is for export purposes, Whereas under old methods one highly skilled 
weaver manned multi-shuttle looms that produced 4,700 yards of ribbon in a work-~ 
ing week, the new machine produces 108,000 yards Af ribbon in the same period 
and requires no skilled operator cther "thats one who can be trained in a few 
weeks, The new invention consists of revolving and adjustable steel cutter 
discs heated to a high temperature according to substances and composition of 
fabrics, The fabrics are mechanically drawn between heated cutter discs and 
counter rollers which, by means of applied pressure, sever fabrics by melting’ ji 
filament threads of warp and weft thus simultaneously fusing them into an in- © 
tegral whole. Resulting strips are ribbons with fast sealed and unfrayable 
edges. This process,known as the "Clayson" method, has been patented in the 
United Kingdom and a number of overseas countries ey Charles Clay & Sons, Ltd, 
Journal of Commerce , Jan, 17, 1949, pe 10. 


RAYON PROGRESS IN WASHABILITY LND GAS FADING HELD DISAPPOINTING BUT . SUCCESS IN 
SIGHT 


Processing: in' rayon stabilization, or in the processing of rayon to make it 
completely washable and shrink resistant comparable with cotton fabrics, has 
been disappointing. Research continues on this problem, but an entirely satis- 
factory process for. mill treating of fabrics to make them "cotton washable" 

is not yet available. Recent reports indicate some suppliers are close to a 
solution and we fay well expect 1949 to see some truly washable rayons.' This” 
will open up a market for rayon in sheeting, shirtings, and damasks. Gas fad- 
ing: continued to be a problem, but some new finishes were introduced during. 

the latter ‘half of the year that were promising. Use of synthetic resins 25 4 
size for acetate and acetate-viscose warps made real prcgress in 1948, impr ovine 
quality, increasing uniformity, and febitethe the problem of designing and dye= 
ing. 
D. H. Powers in Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1949p, 10B. 


RAYON: DUPONT CHANGES BASIS OF ACE a eke PRICES 


DuPont is reported to be-changing the basis cf its acetate rayon prices from _ 

f.o.b. plant no freight allowed, to-a’ freight allowe da basis, as it was before. 

the Supreme Court's decision, but wiscose ' eed prices continue on a no~frei ght- 

atlowed basis. i, 
ri "Daily Neti | Record, Feb. 4, 1949, pi, 


sai leading adet ate ‘rayon menufacturer, never ‘priced on a freight eTiowad 
asis 


0 
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RAYON: BRITISH EXPORTS NOW 3-1/2 TIMES PREWAR 


Great Britain is believed to have reached its goal of exporting 3-1/2 times as | 

much rayon, in quantity, in 1948 as prewar, By, the summer of 1948 value’ of ex- 

Sasa was ae cimes' prewar. . 
Silk Journal end’ Rayon World, Nov. 1948, De 60. 


Sarai: NEW APPLICATIONS REPORTED 


The -ériginal market of saran materials was automctive seatcovers, but the fab- 
rics have now been accepted in other fields. New uses have been found in the 
manufacture of furniture, luggage, and shoes. It is lightweight and durable for 
luggage, and is claimed to be satisfactory as a woven material for shee uppers 
and innersoles. Place mats have been made which are sealed on four sides, have 
wide color ranges, and ready cleanability. Insect cloths, orchid shade cloths, 
battery separators, mattress pads and rubber liner fabric have béen added to the 
growing list of saran uses. Woven saran, in an open mesh construction, approxi- 
mately that of insect screen cloth, has been successfully used by rubber compan- 
ies as a liner cloth. It replaces PBB metal end cotton liner cloths and pre- 
vents the rubber layers from sticking to each other in the roll. It is also 
used as a protective covering over clam beds to prevent the small clams from. 
being destroyed by their natural enemies.’ 

: Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1949, p. 6C, 

Article by Josenh F, Rohs 


SARAN: USE FOR SEAT COVERS AND SHADE CLOTH GROWS 
Velon in extruded form has been very active during the past. six months. Fabric 
woven of Velon yarn has increased in ‘/populcrity.for.autometile seat covers and” 
public transportation upholstery, in part tecause of its remarkable long-weering 
qualities, The Long Island Railroad, after thorough experiments and test in- 
stallations, is using this fabric for the upholstery of their new double-decker 
coaches. The fabric ‘is now being woven of 12, 10 and 8 mil. yarns, although ex 
periments are being conducted constantly with 5 mil. and even finer. Window , 
screening of Velon filement is rapidly’ in¢reasing in acceptance because of its 
non-rusting and’ long weering features... Tobacco. shading promises to te mer ely the | 
beginning of agricultural uses of plastiss. Inquiries have been received from 
truck garden=rs, fruit srowers and many other farmers throughout the United. 
States, as wo ll’as from preducers of, shade-grown coffee in Central end South | 
America. 

‘Journal Of Cotamerce, Jan. ay 1949, ps SC, article oa 

‘Roger Ss Firestone, . President, Firestone Plastics Co, 


WOOL: USDA RESEARCH OUTLINED 


USDA research cn wool includes (1) study of relationships hetween physical prop= 
erties and characteristics cf different types and grades to improve grading ; 
(PMA); (2) study of improvements in’ skirting and packing wocl (PMA); (3) experi- 9 0° 
mental tagging (removal of, stained parts of fleece) of clips to determine if it - 
is worth while (Farm Credit); (4) ana lysis,of nation's wool requirements in re- 
laticn to domestic production (BAE);° (5) studies of cleaning and scouring of 
fleeces for removal of: ‘grease and darts. 

| _ Southern, Textile News, Jan. 29, 1949,. p. 42. 


~- 3B RE. 
WOOL: CLUET PEARODY STARTS CAMPAIGN ON WOOL SHRINKAGE PROCESS 


Cluet Peabody is ready to start a big promotion campaign on its Sanforlan 
wool-shrinkage process. They are going to issue "processor's licenses" to com-_ 
panies who apply the treatment and "trade-mark licenses" to makers of finished 
garments. "We will tell the public, in loud-ringing tones, that the wool in a 
garment with ‘Sanforlan' on the label will not mat or felt." This process was 
developed in England by Stevenson (Dyers) Ltd. and ilolsey (Ltd. ), who have 
processed 10 million pounds of wool with it since 1943. An additional 2 mil-~ 
lion pounds has been processed in America, Cluet Peabody has the license for 
this process in United States ana Canada. 

Daily News Record, Feb. 4, 1949, p. 16,17, 


WOOL: AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY USES WOOL FOR FLAME-RESISTANT PROPERTIES, ETC. 


According to Douglas Lircraft Co., 100 percent woolens are used in transport 
aircraft interiors because of their durability and flame-resistant properties. 
Broadcloth and gabardines are preferred for curtains and ceilings "to create a 
luxurious atmosphere and because their porosity aids in soundproofing! Bed- 
ford cord or looped pile textures are used for seat covers. but nylon fabrics 
are coming into use. A 4-engine trensport (DC-6€) requires 50 square yards of 

soft fabrics for window curtains, “O00 square yards for seat covers, 513 square 
yards for sleeping berth ctrtains and headings; and 250 square yards of vinyl- 
coated textiles, and 75 square yards of carpeting. Apparently 150 large 
transports were delivered in the United States in 1948, with the same number 
expected for 1949, 


Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1949, p. 4h. 
TERDTIME RES Bon CH. AND. BDU CA TON, 
WOOL BUREAU ESTABLISHED TO PROMOTE WOOL 


Wool Bureau, Inc., is being estatlished in New York by American and foreign 
wool interests to conduct a program of research, education, and pramotion. Ad- 
ministration of the Bureau will be under cirection of an executive committee 
including F,. Eugene Ackerman, executive director of American Wool Council, ; 
chairman; W. Francis Fitzgerald, acting managing director of Inte srnational Wool 4 
Secretariat in North America, who will be president cof the Bureau; and Earl 
Newsom, Earl Newsom & Co., American representatives of the International Wool 
Secretariat of Londm, The American Wool Council and the International Wool 
Secretariat in this country will continue as liason agencies with their under- 
lying wool organizations, but their previcus functions in weol promotion and 
their operating staffs will be transferred to Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Daily News Record, Feb. 3, 1949, p. l. 


EXPENDITURES ON RESEARCH IN RAYON INDUSTRY 


American Viscose Corp. was said to spend arout 1,5 percent of its sales income 
on research in 1945, and at that time was expanding its textile research de- 
partment. DuPont was reported to spend about 3 percent of its sales income on 
research in'1946. According to Henry B. DuPont, in the Daily News Record for 
October 18, 1948, DuPont has spent more than : 430 million on rayon research 
since the industry's beginning, This, we estimate, would amount to about 2. 5. 
percent of rayon sales, Celanese Corporation. spent $2,284,871 in 1946 and 
$2,825,119 in 1947 on research, or 1.7 percent and 1.6 percent of sales income, 
according to their annual reports. In the report for 1947, the cumulative to= 
tal spent since 1925 was said te be more than $17,400,000. American Bemberg 


sie ioe 


has spe nt upwards of $1,000,000 on develonment of a new - Spinning process since 
1944 (1947 report). Lts exnendisares for research enoreaned from $132,700 in 
1943 to $615,000 in 1948, with the 1947 expenditure of $585 3000 equal to: 4.4 
percent of sales. (Prospectus of Office of Alien Property). . North American 
Rayon Corp.'s expenditures for research increased from $140, 000 in 1943 to 
$375,000. in 1947, equal to 1.5 percent of sales income during that year.. Ex- 
penditure s for rascarch were expected to total $500,000 in 1948, Until 
November 1947, this corporation, and American Bemberg, had free use of tech- 
nical information ' developed by A. Ke U., the Dutch holding company,: which - 
still owns Amerioan “nka. Another large rayon producer, Tennessee Eastman’ 

is owed by Eastman Kodak,which also has a considerable research. program, but 
its expenditures on rayon are not known. In all, it is not unlikely that the 
rayon industry spends about-1.7 percent of its sales income on research , which 
would have amounted to as much as $10 million in 1947, 


COLUMBIA TO OPEN FIVE YEAR TEXTILE FLAMMABILITY WORK 


A five year project in the flameproofing of fabrics which, it is hoped, will 
virtually eliminate possibilities of disaster like that of the Coconut Grove 
fire in 194% in Boston, will get under way soon in the chemical engineering 
laboratories, of Columbia DAY SE BIER 9: The project is jointly sponsored by QM 
Corps: of U., S. Army and the Office of Naval Research, and will be airécted by 
Dr. James M, Church, associate professor of chemical enginecring. It is ue 
planned to incorporate flame-proofing agents into nylon and .other fabrics, in- 
stead of treating the fabrics externally. "There is a great difference between 
flame—proofing and fireprocfing," he said. "Fireproofing is out of the ques+ 
tion.as far as fabrics are concerned because the materials. of - which they are 


‘@) t ‘ 
composed are cc Bie thane Journal of. Commerce, Jan. 18, 1949, pls, 


NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE ab HOOL TO Bip UA TOI Ee mee ince |! cure West. wen Gene 


North Carolina. School of Textiles a1 graduate’ Rk7eR aa ha i thé * senior 
class between now and August, constituting nearly a third of the ‘country's 
crop of -900 textile gradustes. G. H. Dunlap is director of: the school's * 
"Placement Bureau." .* : 

Z . - Southern Textile News, Feb. 5, 1949, p. 16, 


D. H. POWERS IS TRANSFERRED 
Monsanto: Chemical Co. has announced the transfer of Dr, Donald H.: Powers from 
the company's Merimac Division textile department ‘in Boston to the General De- 
velopment Dept. in St. Louis. The announcement. was made here by Dr. Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, ena NLT vice-president and coordinator of research. 

eg . Southern Textile News, Wane 153° 19494. pio 45 


NEW CLEANING AND DYEING LABORATORY OFENED 


The National Institute of Cleaning and - ‘Dyeing bee par ethondts a mid lvensdollar 
labcratory in: nearby’ Silver Spring, Md.. Gontaining 50,000 square feet, it has 
sections for testing the effect of sclvents on fabrics, another for mothproof= 
ing compounds, a short term research unit," analysis departments for garments 
and furs, and one for cleaning and treatment of floor ee Deg UL. Ge 
Alexander is chief chemist, 

i Daily News Record, Feb, 15, 19449, p. 30. 


. OIL PRICES CONTINUE TO DROP: BUYER'S MARKET SEEN FOR 1949 
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COTTONSEED AND PEANUTS 


“Following substantial declines during December and January, prices of most fats 


oo ean 


dnd oils wer> at the lowest since the eni of price ceilings’ in. Uctoher 1946, 


~'.Stocks of cottonseed and soybeans on January 1 were well ahove a year ago, and 
an increase in animal-fat production was in prospect for Spring. 


Fats and Oils Situation, Feb, 11, 1949, p. 3, 


Total production of fats and oils’ from domestic materials will be 10.5 billion 
pounds in 1948-49, 675 million ‘pounds higher than in 1947-48. The industry is 
now in a buyer's market. reflecting feeling that (1) general improvement in 
world supplies will continue; that oilseed plantings next Spring wil’ ‘te high 
and weather conditions favorable; (2) that indicated 10 percent increase in 
Spring pig crop will materialize; and (3) that more normal conditions of pur- 
chasing will be felt both here and abroad. A marked shift in any of these fac- 
tors might change the entire situation, as fats and oils are amcng the most 
sensitive of all commodities, bak ae 

Fats and Oils Industry Report, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Jan, 1949,p.5. 


Table 8.~ Prices of vegetable oils and meals 


elite! ox aide KO hc, ; 1948 oe be ok eee 


MORIET SUNTTTTTC STT a 77 “Gents per pound 
we ORS tt - Feb. el 2 
= Owutorseed oll. va,aet ecb er Toes 1 AP EN A 4 Wl BAe PAS 


Peanut oils sek. ,setemmllGe5 (eneotl?, Tihierett those et aes 
BOVE OLL,. sea siavh teh Sine Nae 17.5 I IS A EN Age 8 NA 


oO 
1 
7 
COM Ol lease ehewn nde f) ) Lapa ee eee kay A senny epee e rien, fonres 12.8 
9 . 
g 
7 


Coconut OL e/a cass tu ee Os 2 de Ra oe PE ORE abs PPE age a D> be 
EugocC OL asaee sone fo te CoeorT sn tee ity 159 le a aaiiady «1a by naar pei be): 
LMP OLS Al eo eaae ore et) reat meat ent 23.8 


: oa o.k Ce Snes fan 
Dollars ver ton m 
pactnhaetat eS aha. ine." 


MEALS 5/. Wy nero 
* Cottonseed meal 6/...: 56.00 : 66,002¥ Teabhe kts, Cae DOselt 1 1GRe eo 
Peanut meal F/ os vecee3! 98.00" 3, 960,80 +) pte GA sete 67,25 
Soybean meal B/......: - 62.00 : 74.30 : 97,68 : 89,00 +: "66.00 
Cocontt meals. 0/ ses mae fe GOe 500 “GUO. BO fe ayes crys hy ting cage 59.70 


Linseed wheal T0/,.°..:. 63.00 +, 98,60. : . 77,62 vet) del? La P@eten<a Sae5 


ee 


1/ Crude, tanks, f£.0.b. mills except noted. From Oil.Paint and Drug Reporter 


(Daily quotations) and from Fats and Oils Situation, BAE (monthly quctations),: 
.2/ Crude, tanks; Pacific Coast. : 


3/ Haw, drums, carlots, N. Y. 
4/ Drums, carlots, N. Y. | } ya 
5/ Bagged carlots, as given in Feedstuffs (daily cuotaticns) and Feed Situation 
" BAER (monthly quot ations), i ON, 
6/ 4] percent protein, Memphis. ' hae he Be 
7/ 45 percent protein, S« E. Mills. : alias 
8/ 41 percent protein; Chicago . i . oS 
9/ 19 percent protein, ‘Los Angeles, a BR ig ES, ES 
10/32 percent protein, Minneapolis, prior to May 1947; 54 percent protbin after 


7. , that date; 


li/Preliminary. 


q 
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COTTONSEED HULL PROCESS DEVELOPED 


Dr. Henry E. Shiver, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., has developed a. 
mechanical process to separate pentosans from cottcnseed hulls, for use in mak-= 
ing furfural. Rights to it have been sold,and existing machinery is being 
adapted for extraction, 

| Times Picayune — 


DRY CASEIN-OUTPUT IN 1948 DROPS 61 PERCENT 


“ Annual production of dry casein for 1948, totaled 14,110,000 pounds, a decline 
of 61 percent from 1947. The 1948 annual output is the lowest in the last 
quarter century, except for 1945, December production was estimated at 615,000 
pounds, down 83 percent from a year earlier and 36 percent from the five-year 
December average, Manufacturers! holdings of 1,610,000 pounds on December 31 
were 6 percent higher than a year earlier, but still. the second. Lowest. for the 
date on record, 

Daily News Record, Feb. 9, 1949, p. 31 


VICARA PROPERTIES AND USES DISCUSSED IN NEW BOOKLET 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation has released a booklet on Vicara, with 
sections on "Vicara, the fiber that improves the blend," "Vicara is easy to 
use," "How Vicara wes born," and "Properties of Vicara," It is stated uncon- 
ditionally as made from corn. It is said to require no retooling anc no new 
“dyes, and "it is not necessary to 'baby! Vicara through your plant until you 
“earn howto handle it....«.To a blend wi:th cotton, Vicara brings drape, shape, 
softness, elasticity, better handle and feel, and mildew resistance. Vicara 
also adds these qualities :to rayon blends and makes it easier to get dye ef- 
““fects.....With nylon, Vicéra ‘adds absorbency, softness, and drape....Used in 
wersteds and wool knits, Vicara is softer than wool, just as warm, and more ec- 
onomical. Vicara adds drape to the fabric and helps it to resist wrinkling and 
creasing. It also. adds shape and loft, . Vicara is odarless, and, when wet, does 
not.have the 'smell! associated with wet, wool." It is non-itehing, ete. | 

_ In describing how it is made, it is stated that aein protein molecules are un- 
coiled or "denatured," involving treatment with a caustic. scda. solution... They 
are. then forced through spinerettes into an acid-precipitating bath: The fiber 
48. then partially cured (tied),-stretched, and then completely cured’. (tied to 
the proper depree of tightness) by a series of hardening baths and treatments. 
Uncombined chemicals are removed by vigorous washing. The’ tow (which contains 
up to 270,000 filaments) is dried, textile-processed and cut into staple." The 
material travels 14 miles through the various operations, Vicara is said te 
have an elasticity comparable to animal fibers, a dry tenacity of one gram per 
denier, with elongation of 42 percent dry and 50 percent wet. Wet strength is 
not given. It is said to be as water repellant as wool, but this does not in- 
terfere with warm wet processing such as washing, dyeing, of scouring, because 
this property is not apparent at temperatures below 110° F, “It’ can be boiled 
for many hours without injury and after five launderings at the boil, test fab- 
rics show less than 2-1/2 percent shrinkage. I+t is non-felting. Vicara fibers 
are Supplied in any staple length from 1/2 to 6 inches and in deniers from.2 to 
4,- It is packaged in 300 to 500 pound halés ard can be supplied in tow.form if 
. desired, Samples of Vicara fiber and of a fabric with Vicara in the blend are 
~included with the booklet,.: ~ Re Mah. | woh aie 
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WORLD PRODUCTION AGAIN EQUAL TO PREWAR 


The world rice harvest of 1948-49 (AugusteJuly) approximates prewar average 
production for the first time since. World War. II, The-crop of 7,470 million 
bushels is a pronounced incredse over the 7,060 million in. 1947-48 and slight- 
ly in excess of the 7,450 million bushels average yearly production during the 
prewar (1935-36/39-40) period, This season's good harvest is due to favorable 
weather in many countries and to an increase-in the area planted. The largest 
gain in production occurred in Asia. Record crops, however , were produced in 
sg North America, and Europe. South Americats output is expected to ex- 
eed that of last year, but will be bans. ‘than IS peak. Brecngt en of ek years 
aoe 
: Foreign Crops and 4 Markets, VoL.” $8, No. 6, Feb. 21949, p86, 
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NO CHANGE IN LINTERS. PULP ..AND WOOD PULP x 

Cellulose prices remained unchanged during the month (table 9),  - : : 9 
Table Qe~ Average annual price, of siedriad linters and dissolving ak 


_ wood. pulp, 1946-47 and monthly quotations August. 
December 1948 and January-February 1949. 2 =: : 


(Cents per pound) 


: - Wood pulp &/ 


Purified : Standard High=Tenacity: A Acetate 

linters 1/ : viscose ; viscose >: ° & cupra 
Me wi toy Up olde ! scien tee abate madp td: Bota OO Sitaaeee 
VSG ale sa acighhilies LOE. 0 § 9,50 5.60 : 5.85 : 6.15 
TOG DO nS BA, P54 16,50 : ! Tg0e : eri le 8,04 
1948, August. .se.s.e3 10,25 : 8.20 8.70 A a tae: 52 
1948, September...... : 9,60 2 0 fF 48.20 : OY) Oat 9,50 
1948, Octcberser.s..e 9.35 : 8,20 : 8.70 -pbelatindes’ } 8, ' 
1948, November....... : 9.35 : 8.20 : 8.70 a Se , 
1948, December.......: 9.35 : 8.20 : Get. ee ae 
1949, January......se? 9,35 : 8.20 : 8,70 ; 9,50 : 
1949; February.......3 9.55 : 8 e0 : 8.70 : 9,50 


1/ Weighted averages, 1946-47. On 7 percent m-isture bkasis, f.0.b, pulp plant. 
Average freight to users is 025 percent per pound. Prices supplied by a 

producer, 

2/ Average of average monthly prices, 1946-47, Comciled from Rayon Organon 

and from letters to us: from producer, Wocd pulp prices are 10 percent mois= 

ture basis, f.0.b. domestic producing mill, full freight, and 3 percent 

transportation tax allowed, Dec. 1, 1947 on; freight equalized with that 

Atlantic or Gulf port carrying lowest backhaul. rate to destination plus . 

percent backhaul charges, prior to. December di 


GREATLY ‘INC RE! SED PRODUCTION OF DISSOLVING WOOD PULP NOW ON WAY 


During 1948, construction of one. “dissolving plant was initiated, plans for. 
‘ building two more were announced, and land surveys. for two more were reported. 
U. 5, dissolving pulp output was 421,924 short tons in 1948, ‘Imports, mainly 
from Canada totaled 239,842 tons and “experts were 14,665 tons, leaving a new 
pulp supply for 1948 of 647,101 short tons or 1 e904, 202 ,000 pounds compared 

: ; \e 


\ 


eee 
with rayon production last year of 1,100,000,000 pounds. If two of the 5 
pulp plants are in operation by the end of 1941, there will be an additional 
£50 million to 500 million pounds of dissolving pulp produced at that time. 
The American Viscose plant in Alaska, expected to be in production by the sum=- 
mer of 1952, should add output of another 180 million potnds annually. 
Journal of Commerce, Jan. 31, 1949, p» Cl. 


Table 10.~ Dissolving wood pulp: Production, exports, imports — 
and quantities made available for consumption, U.S., 


1939-48 > 
OE eee Teen RP ie 8 (Tone) 5 ad 
’ Domestic : ts 2/ 2 pis ta bis 
Soroduction 1/? Tmports @/ : Exports a/* omestic con- 
: “ag : sumption 3/ 
AEC Vie da Sevens sees af. BB Oe) - 2. 148,258 4/ 
Leite usa taaae ce eet afte s STAs BOP as 13 5055).1 4/ 
BE eta edi ia e's aoiee e808 4/ i : ROR , LOR : 8,491 H 4/ 
DME s sels Ge sa de ehh ose es OR4 927 : 248 , 606 : 10,389 : 563,144 
1947, January-November: 297,850 : 225,519 ; 9,967 : 513,411 


1948, January-November: 330,699 : 227,314 : 14,492 : 543,521 


Lda, OSGOmbeT ss. eek set 27,068 : eo vey 7 4RR : 49,733 
1948, Octobere..... ie? aS ba LT ee ae SOs 45,790 
L948, Novembervs<..0.0! 32, 749 : AL Oe at TANG ION OR ykOd 
1948, December........ : 2B O59 0% 4/ : 4/ : 4/ 


Paper Manufactures, Bureau of the Census. 

2/ Sulphite, bleached, rayon and special chemical grades. Data from foreign 
~ commerce statistics of the United States, Bureau of the Census, 

3/ Production plus imports less exports, 

4/ No data. 


PULP INDUSTRY IN SOUTH QUADRUPLED IN TEN YEARS 


Charles A, Connaughton, Director of the Southern Forest Experiment Station in 
New Orleans released a report shewing that the South now has half the total 
U. S. pulp mill capacity and cuts 45 porcent of the pulp wood. William S. Stover 
who aided in compiling the report, said there are 55 pulp mills in operation, 
with daily capacity of about 18,500 tons of finished pulp. Since the revort 
was finished, five new mills went into production--two at Macon, Ga., and one 
each at Savannah, Ga., Pensacola, Fla., and Natchez, Miss, A mill now is under 
construction at Childersburg, Ala., and plans for two others have been an= 
nounced. The mills, the report said, drew virtually all their wood from south- 
ern forests. In 1%%7, southern fermers and wood workers cut 9,241,000 cords of 
pulp wood. That compares with 20,653,000 cords in the entire country. Deliv- 
ered at mill, it was worth about $124,000,000. Biggest pulp wood producer in 
the South was Mississippi, with 1,2£79,100 cords. Georgia was a close second 
with 1,215,200/and Virginia placed third with 1,0e5,400 cords, About 85 per-— 
cent of the South's 1947 pulp wood cut was pine, Louisiana topped the southern 
states in pulp-mill capacity. 
; Daily Mill Stock.Reporter, Feb. 2, 1949, p. 1. 


wei ON ihe 
PAPER PRODUC ER PLANS: EXPANSTON INTO RUYON PULP ge 


Aimed at gh pr dg of "dissolving pulp," West Taesind bs Pulp & Secon Co. has 
announced a major reshuffling of high level personnel in.its plant at 
Charleston, Se O.. in anticipation of an expansion of operations. The company 
has for some time been interested in the possibility cof -extending its opera- 
tions here to take better advantage of the wood supply and other advantages 
afforded by location in this area, Theodore A. Cook, resident manager, said. 
He said the program still awaited solution of a nunber of technical and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Daily News Record, Jan. 25, 1949, p. 38. 
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